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Journalism program in 
danger, says Hopkins 


By Danny Edwards 

MPC may not be able to afford 
its journalism program next fall if 
the Jarvis-Gann Initiative - Prop. 
13 - passes, according to Dave 
Hopkins, dean of instructioon. 

‘The cost. and enrollment of a 
program are the key factors in 
determining if it will be 
dropped,’’ he said. ‘‘We aren’t 


making any decisions until after 


the initiative has been decided 


upon.”’ 


Programs with high cost and 
low enrollment are in ‘‘vulnerable 
positions.”’ All courses are class- 
ified under the weekly student 
contacts hours (WSCH) formula. 
The WSCH is determined by 


multiplying the total number of - 


students in a class by the sched- 
uled number of class hours per 


- week. For example, if a class has 


50 students and meets three 
hours a week, its WSCH would be 


150. Adding up the WSCH for all 


classes in each division gives the 
total WSCH. 

“It takes a WSCH of 540 for a 
program to break even,’’ said 
Hopkins. “‘Journalism has a 
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Jerry Johnson put in charge of 


changing student sovernment 


By Stephen Davis 


Council member Jerry Johnson 
was elected president of the task 
force for. the reorganization of 
ASMPC by his fellow council 
members at a recent ASMPC 
meeting. 

Johnson proposed that a stu- 
dent from each of the ten MPC 
divisions (political science, busi- 
ness, etc.) report to the student 
government on the needs of each 
division. The students would be 
elected or appointed however the 
divisions thought best. . 

Johnson warned the council 
that if ‘“‘student government con- 
tinues to act in an immature 
manner and allow personal clash- 
es to effect its meetings, there 
may be no student government 
next year.”’ 


Before the meeting, according 


to Johnson, some of the council, ' 


in an attempt to ““have fun and be 
a thorn-in President Chris John- 
sen’s side,’’ tried to gain support 

to impeach him as president. 

_ Apparently dances have not 
been officially cancelled on cam- 
pus, as Joe DiMaggio, commis- 
sioner of activities, announced a 
tentative plan for a dance later in 
the semester. 

Poetry reading at sun-up is 
planned May 3 at Lover’s Point in 
honor of Carter’s Solar Aware- 
ness. In conjunction with MPC 
clubs, DiMaggio told the council 
that activities are also planned 
throughout the day on campus. 


The day will come to an end at. 


Asilimar and feature the music of 
the Coast Ridge Boys. 

President Chris Johnsen ap- 
proved of DiMaggio’s recent ef- 
_ forts, pointing out that he’s made 


- Mancheno _ as 


$1,000 for the students in one 
week. 

In other matters, the council 
voted unanamously in its ap- 
proval of Tom Hardy and Henry 
managers of 
Guckenheimer’s cafeteria with 
the provision that Hardy attend 
two council meetings a month to 
listen to student feedback. In 
addition, Guckenheimer said they 
would expand their services and 
stay open from 7:00 a.m. to 8:00 
p.m. As to the possibility of food 
stamps being accepted, Guck- 
enheimer said they did not have 
the authority. 

Council member Gordon Arm- 
strong said he’d check into the 
matter, stressing that Federal 
food stamps ought to be appli- 
cable towards dairy products and 
fresh fruits. — 

In a split decision, where 
Vice-president Anne Atherton 
cast the deciding vote, ASMPC 
endorsed the opposition — to 
Jarvis-Gann and has made it a 
policy to campaign against pro- 
position 13. 

Armstrong said later that the 
registration drive, directed by 
Mike Okeeph, plans to advertise 
on TV in an attempt to get 
students to vote ‘‘no’’ this coming 
November. 

As the MPC representative, 
Armstrong said that in his recent 
visit to Sacramento, the CCCSGA 
(California Community College 
Student Government Association) 
discussed the implications of 
Jarvis-Gann and the possible 
future of student governments. 

In an attempt to promote 
student body card sales, ASMPC 
is asking local merchants to 


participate in the 1978-79 ASMPC 
Discount Booklet Program. This 
would allow a card holder to get 
discounts throughout the year on 
food, entertainment, etc. 

‘*A lottery of student body card 
holders will be held this semest- 
er,’ Johnsen said, ’’and the trip 
for two to Hawaii will take place 
this summer.’’ 

Johnsen explained later that 
council had recently allocated 
$600 for this purpose. He re- 
emphasized the problem with 
campus lighting at night and said 


‘that a representative of OSHA 


(Occupational Safety Hazards 
Act will be contacted to research 


_the problem. 


Assi. Dean of Student Person- 
nel Robert Griffin objected to 
KMCC’s planned move to the 


Student Center emphasizing that 


‘‘all of the campus belongs to the 
students’ and ‘‘if the radio 
station gives up their place in the 
electronics building, next semes- 


ter they may have no Space at 


all.’’ 

President Johnsen objected to 
the administration giving away 
$50,000 worth of Edwin Weston 
prints and asked council to look 
into the matter further. 

Council also passed a Pesnit. 
tion to move ASMPC to the club 
room next to the Job Placement 

ffice. 


On the inside... 
Students speak out on El Yanqui .... . . Page 
Prop. 13 vs. El we 4 


Popular Culture ...... 


Campus at night ......... 
Coniglio talks about women... . . 
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WSCH of about 250. If the Jarvis 
initiative passes, I doubt that the 
journalism program will be ap- 
proved for next fall.’’ 

This means MPC might not 
have a campus newspaper next 
semester as no plans have been 
made - and won’t be if Prop. 13 
passes - to hire a new El Yanqui 
advisor. Rod Holmgren, current 
advisor, has already made it 
known that this would be his last 
year. 

Apparently, it’s not how im- 
portant a certain program is, but 
how much of a financial asset - or 
liability - it is to MPC which will 
determine if a program stays or 
goes. 

A list of all the programs at 
MPC will be made up with the 
safest programs listed at the top 
and the programs most likely to 
be cut listed at the bottom. Up to 
20 programs may be dropped if 
Prop. 13 passes, Hopkins said. 

Hopkins explained that the 
current availability of jobs in 
certain fields will have a bearing 
on the program cut decisions, 


“Right now, jobs in journalism 
are minimal. This is another 
reason the program may not be 
renewed. So a program which is. 
expensive, serves a small portion 
of students, and presently has 
limited job opportunities is in a 
bad spot.”’ 

MPC services could be in 
trouble, also. Cutbacks may be 
made in the library, the Linda- 
mood program, and possibly, the 
drama department. Hopkins, who 
began a three-month administra- 
tive leave last Monday, feels 
these programs are important to 
students, but the possible loss of 


$2 million in tax revenues must be 


made up somehow. 

While on leave, Hopkins will 
visit about 45 community colleges 
in northern California, Oregon, 
Washington and Canada. He 
plans to study methods of non- 
traditional instruction, staff dev- 
elopment, organization of ins- 
tructional programs, and faculty 
exchanges, which would enable 
instructors from different colleges 
to trade places for one year. 


Walkathon set next 
week at Monterey High 


The March of Dimes will hold 
its sixth annual Walkathon for the 
Monterey Peninsula Saturday 
May 13, beginning and ending at 
the Monterey High School cafe- 
teria. Registration will take place 
between 7:30 and 8:30 am. 

Each participant may sign as 
many sponsors as possible. Each 
sponsor will agree to pay ten 
cents or more to the March of 
Dimes for every kilometer the 
participant walks. 

Participants will bring sponsor 
sheets to registration when they 
come to walk. 

After the walk, participants 
collect pledges from their spon- 
sors, then send the money to the 
March of Dimes Walkathon, 


Monterey Savings and Loan, P.O. 
Drawer M Monterey, CA 93940. 
The money supports the March of 
Dimes fight to protect the unborn 
and newborn infants from birth 
defects. 

If you plan to walk, bring 
comfortable shoes, a jacket, a bag 
lunch and comfortable clothing. 
There will be information check- 
points, bathrooms, first aid, wa- 
ter and snacks along the walka- 
thon route. 

Sponsor forms can be picked up 
at the Information Center in the- 
Student Activities building, any 
McDonalds Restaurant, Monter- 
ey Savings and Loan, or at the 
March of Dimes office, 883 Abre- 


goin Monterey. 


Financial aid forms 
are no fun to fill out 


Any student who has attempted 


‘to cut his way through the 


mounds of paper work to apply for 
financial aid or _ scholarships 
knows that it isn’t free. It 
demands a mind atuned to 
bueaucratic jargon, a spirit that is 
not weakened by impending 
deadlines, and a body in top 
physical shape for those long 
lines outside financial aid offices. 


If you haven’t had the delight 
of deciphering the various forms, 
the MPC Financial Aid Office has 
some fifty pages on scholarships 
and federal aid programs of up to 
$4,000. The only requirement for 
most of the applications is that 
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one be a full- or part-time 


student. 


Federal programs include 
BEOG (Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants), CWSP (College 
Work-Study Program), SEOG 
(Supplemental Educational Op- 
portunity Grants), EOPS (Educa- 
tional Opportunity Program and 
Services), NDSL (National Direct 
Student Loan), and FISL (Feder- 
ally Insured Student Loan). 


State programs include Cal 
Grant A (California State Schol- 
arship), Cal Grant B (College 
Opportunity Grant), and Cal 
Grant C (Occupational Education 
and Training Grant). 


For further information on. 
these programs, pick up a copy of 
Sources of Financial Aid and 
Scholarship Announcement at the 
Financial Aid office. : 

I'd give you the real scoop, but 
[ still haven’t deciphered all the 


‘material. 
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Prop. 13 vs MPC 


TOD MaMa Maa a IaM, Danny Edwards 


MPC stands to lose over $2 million in property tax revenues next 
year if the Jarvis-Gann Tax Initiative, Prop. 13, passes. 

Anticipating the worst, our administrators may drop certain 
programs which are a financial liability to the college. Curtailing 
these expenditures, however, may create a situation more drastic 
than the missing income itself. For example, despite a program’s 
importance to MPC and its students, it will be terminated if it does 
not meet the weekly student contract hours (WSCH) required to 
break even. Furthermore, in a memorandum to the faculty from 
MPC President George Faul, it was noted that plans are being made 
to reduce both on-campus student help and funds for athletic team 
travel for sporting events. This could produce severe problems in 
the quality and efficiency in many much-needed services, such as 
child care, the handicapped department, and job placement. In 
sports, the inevitable dissipation of funds for team travel may result 
in a lack of interest and another of MPC’s main sources of 
enrollment would be weakened. 

One of the programs in a bad position is journalism and it will 
certainly be dropped if the measure passes. Thus, funds for El 
Yanqui will not longer be available and MPC will lose its only 
student publication, unless you count the Mighty Meteor. The 
administration neatly shoved El Yanqui out of the way by 
suggesting that the student government fund the newspaper next 
fall. Where ASMPC is going to get the money - when traditionally 
they’ve had a hard enough time funding themselves - is beyond me. 

‘Now consider the teachers... An ‘‘overload’’ plan is being 
considered, meaning instructors would have to teach an extra class 
with no extra pay. Quite a few part-time instructors will probably be 
looking for new jobs, their classes not equalling the magic WSCH 
needed to survive. And proponents of Jarvis-Gann claim these facts 
are merely scare tactics. 

It makes a person wonder. Does our administration understand 
that these services and classes - which may not be around next year 
- are the reason MPC’s enrollment is as high as it is? The object is 
to save money, but must it be at the expense of the students and the 
teachers? Our administration has failed to mention one more area 
where reductions might be made. Themselves. Are we to 
understand that there is no redundancy in MPC’s heirarchy? What 
with all those secretaries and clerks... 

Unfortunately, it would be quite a task to prove that some of the 
administrative staff positions are not entirely necessary to keep 
MPC operating. Granted, our administration’s dilemma was not 
self-induced - just the solutions to the problem - but woulda’t it be 
feasible to consider salary cuts? George Faul insists on his 
instructors not taking sides on Prop. 13 in class, but Jarivs-Gann is 
dangerous to all and every effort should be made to defeat it. MPC 
should be leading campaigns against the initiative, not hiding in the 
corner. 

Enough lamenting. For anything to get changed at MPC, the 
students must put the heat on the men at the top. El Yanqui 
encourages guest editorials, articles and letters. We must let our 
administration know that ‘its planned methods for surviving 
Jarvis-Gann are faulty. So exercise your right to make your 
opinions and ideas on this matter felt. Write to us now. Next fs 
you may not have the chance. 

. Also vote NO on Prop. 13. 
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George Herman suggests 


alternative to Pro 


To the Editor: 

‘‘The best laid plans of mice 
and men can go astray.’’ 

This truth came to mind as I 
read the letter of mine on the tax 
initiatives that you printed (Apr. 
21). Something important was 
not printed, including its conclu- 
sion. 

Not mentioned was that the 
Jarvis-Gann Initiative would 


cause the state a serious crisis. 


Many vital services would have to 
be cut--schooling, fire, police, aid 
to elderly and the poor. Soon 
great indignation would burst 
forth! 

To get the funds lost by 
enactment of Prop. 13, the state 
government would, most likely, 


drastically up the sales tax! And 
income taxes would be increased, 
especially on those less articu- 
late--the lower income citizens. 
County and city governments 
would raise their variety of taxes 
ard add others to the list. 


father than either Prop. 13 or 
its rival Prop. 9--the latter being 
the better of the two--I suggested 
a new Initiative. Its features 
could be: 

No property tax on a homeow- 
ner of moderate or low income. A 
return of 25 percent of the annual 
rate of a renter (instead of the 3 
percent ($75) pittance proposed 
by Prop. 8 Senior citizens to get 
returned 40 percent. 


position 13 


A serious cut in government 


fat. By ‘fat’? I mean too high 
salaries of officialdom, too gener- 


ous expense accounts, too high 
telephone bills, too much travel, 
over-staffing, excessive printing 
material and useless programs, 
etc. 


If the state needs more funds, 
to carry on well and economically, 
it should increase income taxes on 
those, say, earning over $40,000 a 
year. After such added taxes, 
they will still have ample, live 
better than most Californians. 
They should shoulder more of the 
burden of society. It helped them 
to prosper. George Herman 
145070 
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MICKEY WILSON 


What changes would 
you like in El Yanqui? 


- “Nothing 


THERESE BROWN.- “‘I'd like to 
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CRAIG BALDWIN ‘Nothing, 
really. Maybe add some interest 
columns where you ask questions 
like ‘What do you think about 
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abortion?’ or something like that.. 


Also they need more consistent 
sports coverage. Sometimes there 

& are sporting events that are 
missed.”’ 


‘stories and 


SHERRY BRYAN ‘‘The only 
thing I would like to see is more 
information about 
metaphysics. Any different areas 
that people are inter :sted in like 
Astrology, Numerology, Psychic 
Healing and so on.”’ 


directly to the paper itself but I 
think it should be distributed 
throughout the school more than 
it is now. It should be put in the 
hallways in the Social Science 
Building and maybe the sciences 
buildings, near the bulletin (El 
Diario).”’ 


ROBERT STEWARD ‘‘I don’t 
read it all the time but when I do I 
find it to be efficient and it meets 
‘my needs. I’d like to have a 
column about the social functions 
on the Peninsula.’’ 


AUDREY JONES I'd like to see 
the school newspaper more jour- 
nalistically sound, less amateur- 
ish, and more profesionally done. 
It seems biased in an amateurish 


9? 


way. 


hear more personal student opin- 


ion on how the school is run, more 


creative writing, and poetry. I’d 
like to know what students. are 
doing off campus.”’ 


ANDREA CHANTRELL ‘Td 
like to see more after-school type 


life articles and attractions. Like. 


what the students do after school. 

I would especially like to see 
more art and more stories by the 
students and poetry.’’ 


SHERRY PASTOR’ ‘‘First, I 


would like to say that I am really 
impressed with this year’s El 
Yanqui. It is just more pleasant ‘to 
read and more full of information. 
Reading the paper makes me feel 
glad to be here. I’d like more 
interviews and information about 
people because that’s what it’s all & 
about.’ 
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ANDREW HACKER is Professor of 
Political Science at Queens College of 
the City University of New York, having 
previously taught for many years at 


Cornell University. A frequent contri- 


butor to scholarly journals and to such 
popular periodicals as The New York 
Times Magazine, Harper’s, and The 
National Review, he is the author of five 
books, including The End of the 


American Era and The New Yorkers. 


Politics and popular culture 


The combination of politics and 
popular culture makes for an awkward 
alliance. 

Images arise of candidates emulating 
entertainers, of campaigns reported as 
athletic contests, and of platforms with 
the appeal and veneer of commercials. 
However, politics still deals with com- 
plex consequential issues, which 
deserve to be taken seriously. Candi- 
dates ‘should be judged on their 
character and competence, not as 
coached or-photogenic ‘‘personalities.”’ 

Popular culture, in contrast, is meant 
mainly for relaxation. Thus political 
issues are simplified, often to suit the 
media’s modes of presentation. In like 
manner, politicians tend to be judged by 
how well they come across as public 
performers. 

There is, of course, no shortage of 
purely fictional performances dealing 
with political themes. Every season 
comes up with a quota of TV scripts and 
series devoted to politics. While these 
treatments run the range from farce to 
tragedy, they share at least one 
denominator: they avoid controversial 
issues that might offend substantial 
segments of their audiences. 

Most Americans still feel deeply 
about issues carrying political over- 
tones. (There is less apathy than 
appearance often suggest.) Hence the 
risk of arousing resentments if issues 
seem unfairly presented. Indeed, there 
are many questions people would rather 
leave unraised. Like how equitably we 
distribute the nation’s income; or the 
public’s responsibility for Watergate 
and Vietnam. 

So on the whole the media stick to 
“‘safe’’ political subjects, or ones in 
which the audience itself comes out 
clean. Perhaps the most recurrent of 
these is corruption. At least everyone is 
against it. 


The Triumph of Virtue 

Virtue can of course triumph over 
corruption, as it did in Frank Capra’s 
fabled Mr. Smith Goes to Washington 
(1939), where a naive. United States 
senator wins out over his cynical 
seniors--as it happens, by mobilizing 
some boy scout troops. 
solemn movies like Advise and Consent 
(1962) and The Best Man (1964) also 
showed the victory of principle, if by 
some skewed casting of the villain. 

A reverse approach has politics 
corrupting innocence. For. example All 
the King’s Men (1949), based on Robert 
Penn Warren’s prize-winning novel, 
turns a rural idealist into a populist 
GeSpOli ae. 

A more ‘‘modern’’ portrayal came 
with Robert Redford’s performance as 
The Candidate (1972). Here the central 
figure was a young, public service 
lawyer from a comfortable, middle-class 
background, impelled into politics by 
his concern for the plight of the poor. 
however, the ‘‘system’’ gradually se- 
duces him to reduce his messages to 


¢ 


The more 


~ 


thirty-second spots; interest groups 


exact. concessions in return for contri- 
butions and endorsements: : 
Bit by bit he learns to live with these 
‘‘realities,’’ which the script implies are 
inevitable. (It even adds infidelity with 
an attractive campaign worker, pre- 


_ sumably par for the political course.) 


Having the hero from suburban sur- 
roundings suggests that even well- 
meaning liberals must suffer a loss of 
innocence--and integrity. 

Television, the most ‘‘mass’’ of the 
media, tends to skirt politics at its 
edges. Soap operas and situation come- 


‘dies introduce issues--abortion, crime, 


race prejudice--but they either keep on 
a plane of interpersonal relations or 
attack offstage targets. Politicians 
come across as stock characters: crooks 


‘or buffoons or cynics. We turn on TV to 


unwind, not to ponder the state of the 
nation. 


. Popular Protests 

In marked contrast, popular music 
has become a format for political 
expression, especially to younger audi- 
ences. Artists like the Beatles in the 
early 1960s, and Bob Dylan and Joan 
Baez amid the civil rights and Vietnam 
protests, offered subtle indictments of 
their society. Even today, popular 
performers such as James Taylor and 
Carole King show an American so 
gripped by materialism and amorality 
that political participation is futile. It 
may well be that all those stridently 
amplifield stereos are the ‘“‘radical’’ 
demonstrations of our era 


‘experience of politics. 


Lesson 


Moreover, politicians are attacked by 
both liberal and conservative cartoon- 
ists every day on the editorial pages of 
our nation’s newspapers. And Tru- 
deau’s purely political comic strip, 
**Doonesbury,’’ won a Pulitzer prize. 

Thus via scripts, songs, cartoons, and 
scenarios, politics has found a place in 
our popular culture. But what of the 
reverse relationship: the impact of 
entertainment on the world of politics? 

In simpler days, politicians crossed 
the country by railroad, pausing at 
whistle-stops and shaking hands at 
county fairs. Newspaper reports came 
in leisurely, gray-columned lengths, 
which were in turn discussed in general 
stores and city cafes. Citizens knew 
candidates at firsthand, and issues hit 
close to home. 

Were things really that way? Fact 
and fancy often get entangled. Even so, 
we do know that voting reached its 
all-time highs in the 1890s and has been 
on a down-swing ever since. 


Campaign by Media 

It has become commonplace to __ob- 
serve that people have little firsthand 
‘‘A modern 
campaign is conducted nearly wholly in 
the press, especially on television,’’ 
says Jann Wenner, editor of Rolling 
Stone. ‘‘There is the so-called news, 
which is at least half-contrived, con- 
trolled events, and there is advertising, 


wholly contrived and unashamed prop- 


aganda.”’ 
According to this analysis, the mode 


ALL THE PRESIDENT‘S MEN. Like many other movies dealing with politics, 
this film, starring Robert Redford and Dustin Hoffman, emphasizes that 


corruption is often at the center of political power. 


‘cal on-some-spot settings. 
. therefore, to carry cameras to a vandal- 


COURSES BY NEWSPAPER 


\ 


of presentation decides what will be 
seen. Televised news requires theatri- 
Better, 


ized, half-finished housing project than 
have an economist explore prevailing 
paradoxes in interest rates. 

Indeed, problems which defy easy 
depiction may get no mention at all. 
Much the same can be said of the spot 
advertising used by candidates during 
elections. (Or can we say that watching 
as aspirant walking pensively on a 
beach gives an underlying clue to his 
character?) 


The Great Debates 


The conclusion in many quarters is 


that the best way to attract an audience 


is by adding the dramaturgy of debate. 
This strategy appartently succeeded, 
both in 1960 and 1976, when the. 
Kennedy-Nixon and Ford-Carter en- 
counters broke records for political 
broadcasts. 

Actually, they were less ‘‘debates’’ 
than two-person press conferences, 


‘responding to panels of reporters. At 


the same time, voters apparently felt 
they had gained added insight on the 
contenders, particularly in their compo- 
sure under pressure. Still, subsequent 
discussions dwelled more on ‘‘who 


‘won?’’ than with the substantive con- 


tent of the presentations. 

Is the main interest of the media to 
make politics a spectator sport: a sort of 
stretched-out counterpart of the Super 
Bowl? The primaries can be seen as 
weekly episodes of a serial. Polls 
measure the nation’s mind, finding 
enough ‘“‘don’t knows’’ and ‘‘undeci- 
deds’’ to keep even one-sided contests 
alive. We ‘‘watch’’ a campaign as if it 
were an event created for an audience, 
rather than a process whose very core is 
personal participation. 

Thus many argue that by merging 
politics with popular culture, appearan- 
ces win out over reality and the media 


constrain the message. Yet the critics 


are not agreed on the culprit. Some 
blame the top decision makers of the 
media, saying they impose their pref- 
erences on the public. Others claim that 
the communicators are simply respond- 


ing to a citizenry that wants its news 


and views in capsules. 

Yet it is possible to suggest that 
Americans are still political creatures, 
with ideas and. interests of their own. 


_Even at a distance they can size up the 


stature of a candidate and see the issues 
at stake in an election. Citizens 
certainly make mistakes and can suc- 
cumb to alluring but misleading pre- 
sentations. But it seldom happens 
when the outcome really counts. 
‘Voters are not fools,’’ was the way a 
political scientist once put it. Indeed, it 
can be argued that exposure to modern 
media has heightened our sophistica- 
tion. If that is so, we have a more acute 
political understanding and seek a 
politics that will meet our expectations. 


It’s three o’clock. The school 


bell rings and the children race 
through crowded halls fighting 
and pushing their way to the bus. 

It’s four o’clock and the teach- 
ers are piling their papers into 
their cars and driving home. 

It’s five o’clock and the school 
is quiet. : 

Unlike a typical elementary 
school such as the one described 


here, Monterey Peninsula Col-: 


lege does not close down in the 
middle of the afternoon. In fact, 
the campus by night is almost as 
busy as by day. 

There are approximately 500 - 
600 classes offered at night, 
according to Keith Merrill, dean 
of night students. These classes 
range from ‘‘Traffic Control’’ to 
‘Introduction to Ornamental 
Horticulture,’’ covering a wide 
spectrum in between. 

Merrill found it hard to give an 
exact figure on the number of 
night classes because there are 
‘‘so many special programs.”’ 
Some of these programs include 
the Fire Science Academy, a 
program at Fort Ord, a State 
Parks and Recreation Peace Off- 
icer Training Program and many 
others. 

Many of the night classes at 
MPC are held off campus. Asilo- 
mar Conference Grounds and 


Story by Pamela Verduin: 


various public schools are among 


the places used. 

Enrollment in night classes has 
been increasing, according to a 
state census report. At the begin- 
ning of the 1976 fall semester 
there were 3,121 students enrol- 
led in evening classes. In the fall 
of 1977 this figure increased to 
3,330 students. These figures do 
not include students who attend 
both day and night classes. 

‘“‘People go to school at night 
for every reason under the sun,’’ 
said Merrill. However, more stu- 
dents come to “‘retrain for prof- 
essions’’ and to “‘learn new skills 
for jobs’’ than those who want to 
accumulate units for a transfer- 
able major, he continued. 

It is possible to receive an 
Associate of Arts degree by 
attending only night classes, ac- 
cording to Merrill. In fact, there 


are some ‘“‘programs at MPC that. 


are only offered at night like Real 
Estate and Fire Science,’’ said 
Merrill. | 3 

Night classes do have ‘‘more 
part-time instructors,’’ said Mer- 
rill. There also is a_‘‘greater 
utilization of experts’’ and prof- 
essional people for guest speak- 
ers at night than in the day. 

MPC at night is an interesting 
place to visit for whatever reason 
a person might have. 


Pictures by Chris Weber 


EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING 
AT THE ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE. 


PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Learn to take the kind 
of pictures that sell. 
It's a snap! Let our 
professional instruc- 
tors show you how... 


Toreceive detailed information, filloutthe blank spaces below, 
tear out the complete ad and mail to the office of the Registrar. 


Name 
Address 
College attending 


Number of semesters completed 


ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE 
625 Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94102, 415/673-4200 
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By Jane Lee Tulloch 

Mention the words ‘‘women’s 
studies’’ and many people con- 
jure up a picture of radical 
women’s libbers burning their 
bras in a fire stoked by pages 
from Ms. magazine and chanting 
rhetoric that sounds like ‘‘male 
chauvinist pig.”’ 

“At the Monterey Peninsula 
College, nothing could be further 
from the truth, ’’ countered Dr. 
Sharon Coniglio in a_ recent 
interview. Dr. Coniglio heads the 
Women’s Educational Program at 
MPC, and divides her time be- 
tween that and counseling the 
women’s re-entry program. 

The feminist movement has 
had a profound effect in many 
areas across the country. Many 
such programs have sprung up in 
colleges and universities. MPC 
has developed a Women’s Edu- 
cational Program. Dr. Coniglio, 
who received her Ph.D. from 
Brigham Young University, is one 
of three, full-time instructors who 
guide the program. 

The Women’s Educational 
Program consists of 14 courses 
which are primarily composed of 
Humanities and Social Sciences 
with one course in Physical 
Education, a self-defense course. 

Only two students out of every 
2S that are enrolled in each course 
are male. The reaction of male 
students to these courses has 
been ‘‘mostly positive because for 
them to get there is already a step 
in the right direction,’’ says Dr. 
Coniglio. 

The men taking the course 
“‘The Psych of Women,’’ feel 
strongly that more men should 
enroll because it would help them 
understand women better. 

At MPC, there is no Women’s 
Studies major. Students either 
major in some other field and take 
the Women’s Studies courses 
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because they are interested in 
them or take these courses so that 
they can continue with the Wo- 
men’s Studies. major somewhere 
else. “‘Most of our students who 
want to major in Women’s Stu- 
dies either go on to the University 
of California at Santa Cruz or San 
Jose State University,’’ remarked 
Dr. Coniglio. 

“The impact of the women’s 
movement on the Monterey Pen- 


‘insula is not great, because the 


people who live here are fairly 
conservative poltically,’’ said Dr. 


- Coniglio. 


There aren’t many feminist 
activists around as there Are in 
bigger cities such as San Francis- 
co. “‘Single women just cannot 
afford to live on the Peninsula 
because it is too expensive,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘However, the a- 
wareness of the people on the 
Peninsula (regarding the wo- 
men’s movement) is gradually 


coming up.”’ 


In Dr. Coniglio’s opinion, there 
are adequate child care centers 
around to help a working mother 


out. There are also ‘‘three groups 
of women who are working toge- 
ther to form a stronger basis for 
women. They are the. Rape Crisis 
Center, Women Against Domes- 
tic Violence and Child Abuse 
Group. These groups are pooling 
their resources and information 
together.”’ 

Some psychologists see 
pressure rising as the competition 
between men and women for 
scarce jobs becomes ‘more and 
more keen. They warn that this 
could potentially lead to ‘‘male 
backlash.’’ Dr. C oniglio does not 
think this will occur. ‘‘Young men 
that are now growing up into 
adulthood have had this thing 
‘going on for most of their 
adolescent lives so they are more 

sensitive when they have to face 
the idea that their wives or 
companions may have to work.”’ 

Dr. Coniglio went on to say that 
the men  now_ see_ the 
husband/wife relationship in a 
different way than men did 15 
years ago. Today, men are more 
aware and sensitive of women’s 
needs. Instead of taking on all 
the responsibilities, they can now 
share them with their wives. 

The Women’s Re-entry Pro- 
gram at MPC is for women who 
have been out of school for a 
number of years, but would like to 
come back. They are usually 
hesitant about returning and the 
program is designed to give them 
some support and counseling. 
‘‘An interesting point in com- 
munity colleges across the coun- 
try is that the average student is a 
single woman in her late 20’s,’’ 
said Dr. Coniglio. ‘‘Re-entry 
programs in community colleges 
have helped this.”’ 


Summer Activities planned for MPC 


Peer counseling 


Starting this summer, MPC is 
offering ‘‘Introduction to Peer 
Counseling’’ Personal Develope- 
ment 295. 

Anita McDonald will teach the 
course and says ‘“‘it will give the 
students some paraprofessional 
experience in counseling and 
interviewing. The student will 
also learn what’s going on at the 
college and have an opportunity 
to get socailly involved with the 
other students.’’ 

Anita McDonald has been a 
teacher and counselor at MPC for 
three years, having taught ‘‘Life 
Career Planning’’ last semester. 

The course will meet every 
weekday morning from 8 to 10 


‘and is transferable to California 


State Colleges. 
Himalayan show 


Friends of the American Wo- 
men’s Himalayan Expedition will 
present a lecture-slide show in 
the MPC Music Hall tomorrow 
night at 8. 

Expedition member Alison 
Chadwick Onyszkiewicz will al- 
'sO speak during the slide pres- 
‘entation. She participated in the 
first ascent of Gasherbrum III in 
Pakistan, the highest unclimbed 
peakinthe world. — 


Ten American women will at- 
tempt to scale Mt. Annapurna in 
Nepal, an 8,078 meter mountain 
in August of this year. It will be 
the first attempt by American 
women to climb to the summit of 
‘Annapurna, the 10th highest 
mountain in the world. 

Admission is free, but a dona- 
tion is asked to help defray the 
estimated expenses of $80,000. 

For more information call MPC 
Community Services at 373-5522. 


Volar school 


Registration for MPC at Fort 
Ord’s Summer Cycle of courses 
will be held the week of May 8-12 
at Fort Ord. These evening Fort 
Ord classes will run from May 15 
to July 7. 

Students may register from 8 
a.m. to 3 p.m. at Building 1024, 
Division Hill, Street, Fort Ord, 
according to Pat Mulcahy, direct- 
or of the MPC-Fort Ord program. 

Students may earn college cre- 
dit in the fields of administration 
of justice, anthropology, art, as- 
tronomy, biology, business, data 
processing, economics, English, 
ethnic studies, family life, geo- 
logy, German, history, mathe- 
matics, medical assisting, philo- 
sophy, sociology and speech. 


Summer trek 


MPC is offering two eight-day 
summer adventure trips to King’s 
Canyon National Park in June and 
July. MPC humanities instructor 
Leonard Epstein will. lead the 
expedition. 

Participants will have the op- 
portunity to ‘‘Tune out the clutter 
of life and stand still in beauty.”’ 
according to Epstein. Participants 
will hike eight miles from. the 
trailhead to a 7,000 floor campsite 
by the King’s River. No hiking 
experience is needed but students 
should be in good health. 

Participants will receive three 
units of credit. They will survey 
writings of major American wil- 
derness proponents such as Em- 
erson, Thoreau, Muir, Ernest 
Hemingway, Aldo Leopold, and 


Edwin Way Teale. The exper- 
dence will culminate in a final 


paper. 


Transportation to King’s Can- 
yon will be by car-pool. Expenses 
are expected to be around $30-$40 
which would cover sharing gas 
and food. Participants may sign 
up for Adventure 1 (June 17-24) 
or Adventure 2 (July 22-29). For 
more information, call Epstein at 
649-1150, ext. 354. 
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NEW CANCER 


anything. You cut out cigarettes. 

This simple surgery is the surest 
way to save you from lung cancer. 
And the Americain Cancer Society 
will help you perform it. . 

We have free clinics to help you 
quit smoking. So, before you smoke 
another cigarette, call the A.C:S. 


office nearest you. 


And don’t put it off. The longer 
you keep smoking, the sooner it can 


kill you. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY %. 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER AS A PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Coming events 


Spangled Girl 


Casting for MPC Player’s pro- 
duction ‘“The Star Spangled Girl’’ 
has been completed and the play 
will open Thursday, May 11, for a 
two week run. 

This Neil Simon musical com- 
edy will star Gary Wells as 
Andy,Andrew Tonkin as Norman 


and Jan Young as Sophie. The © 


play revolves around an all-A- 
merican small town girl, training 
for the Olympic swim team who 
meets two underground radical 
newspaper publishers. 

‘‘Star Spangled Girl’’ also will 
be presented Friday and Satur- 
day, May 12-13, and May 17-20 in 
the MPC Theatre beginning at 
8:30 p.m. A_ special matinee 
performance will be given Sunday 
May 14 at 2 p.m. General 
admission is $3; students, mili- 
tary, Gold Card holders $2. For 
reservations call 375-0455 _be- 
tween 5 and 9 p.m. 


Poetry reading 


Al Young will give a poetry 
reading Wednesday, May 17, in 
M-10 at8 p.m. Admission will be 
free. 


oo 


Come have a whale of a day 
at UC, Santa Cruz 
Sunday, May 21 
10am-4pm 
Ride city buses free to the campus 


Knowledge Update 


The ‘‘Knowledge Update’’ ser- 
ies will feature a talk on ‘The 
Renaissance from Michelangelo 
to Carvaggio’’ today at 1:30 in 
E-3. 

Speaker will be Skip Kadish. 
Admission is free. 


The ‘‘Knowledge Update’’ ser- 
ies will feature a talk on ‘‘The 
Arts, Crafts and Culture of Chi- 
na’’ Friday, May 19 at 1:30 p.m. 
in Lecture Forum 103. 

Speakers will be Alison Stilwell 
Cameron and Nancy Stilwell Eas- 
terbrook. Admission to the two-- 
hour event is free. 


The ‘‘Knowledge Update”’ ser- 
ies will feature a talk on ‘‘The 
Motion Picture as Art’’ next 
Friday, May 12, at 1:30 in E-3. 
Speaker will be Chase Weaver. 
Admission is free. 


Piano recital 


William Corbett Jones will give 
a Chopin piano recital next Fri- 
day, May 12, at 4:45 p.m. in the 
Music Hall. General admission is 
$2 


Mouse 
718 
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NATHAN IRVIN HUGGINS is Professor 
of History at. Columbia University. 
Formerly president of the Museum of 
Afro-American History in Boston, he 
has been a member ofthe board of 
advisers for Children’s TV Workshop 
since 1970. He is author of Protestants 
Against Poverty and Harlem Renais- 
sance, and coeditor of Key Issues of the 


Afro-American Experience. 


Lesson 12 
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Popular Culture 


Minorities and the media 


During the past twenty years, televi- 


sion and the movies have taken on more 
color as nonwhites have found more 
work in film, situation comedies, and 
TV commercials. 

Black, Latin, and Asian Americans 
are now serving mass media’s good-na- 
tured indulgence in ethnic humor just as 
Jewish and Italian Americans have been 
doing for years. 

“Chico and the Man’”’ brought us the 
light-hearted cleverness of the Puerto 
Rican/Chicano. ‘‘Good Times’’ shows 
us poor-but-honest blacks — smiling 
through hardship. And ‘‘The Jeffer- 


sons’’ assures us that even success’ 
won’t spoil black folks for comedy. 


Evenhandedly, television balances the 
bigotry of Archie Bunker with that of 


_ Fred Sanford. 


Movie moguls, too, since the 1960s, 
have discovered a commercial potential 
in Afro-American subjects. While most 
have been ‘‘blaxploitation’’ films like 
Superfly and Shaft, some, like Sounder 
and Cooley High, were honest and 
thoughtful efforts to portray black life. 
One film, Ganja and Hess, was even 
exceptionally good cinema. 

Black superstars are in the commer- 
cial entertainment galaxy. It was a 
historie event when, in 1939, Hattie 
McDaniel won an Academy Award for 
best supporting actress in Gone with the 
Wind and when, twenty-four years 
later, Sidney Poitier won the Oscar for 
best actor in Lilies of the Field. Perhaps 
it is a sign of some change that we 
would not consider such honers to black 
performers quite so remarkable today. 


Illusions 

It would appear we are a far cry from 
the pre-1960s when, fearful of offending 
southern white audiences, the television 
and movie industries flagrantly pan- 
dered racial bigotry. Some of these 
apparent changes regarding minorities 
and the media are real, but we must 
remind ourselves that mass media are 
purveyors of illusions, and the changes 
we see are likely to be far less than what 
we get. 

Certainly there are more nonwhites 
on televison today, but thoughtful 
treatment of ethnic life and issues are 
rare. Situation comedy will trivialize 
anything. Intermarriage in ‘“‘The 
Jeffersons’’ is reduced to mere idiocy. 
Chronic underemployment for urban 
blacks is given no better treatment in 
‘*Good Times.”’ 

Of course, it is good to have a sense of 
humor and be able to laugh at 
ourselves, but the media generally give 
us nothing else. 

It is pleasing, nevertheless, to see 
nonwhite performers making it in an 
industry dominated and defined by 
whites. Between TV commercials and 
one or two superstars, more money is 
going to nonwhite talent now than a few 
years ago. 

We should not imagine, however, the 
plight of the minority artist has 
improved markedly in the last twenty 
years. Marketing and advertising men 


who run Hollywood prefer known 
personalities (from whatever _ back- 
ground) to committed artists. Holly- 
wood has ‘‘discovered’’ pitifully few 


‘black performers. It tends rather to 


draw ‘‘stars’’ who have already made 
their mark on the football field, the 
nightclub circuit, Las Vegas, and all too 
seldom the theater. 

The superstar, once ‘‘made,’’ tends 
to define the limits of major films about 
minority subjects. Producers of costly 
film projects need a superstar in the 
‘“package’’ to have any hope of raising 
money. Thus, to make The Wiz, it was 
thought better to choose Diana Ross to 
play the twelve-year-old Dorothy than 
teenager Stephanie Mills, who made 
the Broadway musical a spectacular 
success. Miss Ross can be packaged 
and sold as a commodity more easily 
than a highly talented youngster. 

For every O.J. Simpson, Jim Brown, 
Fred Williamson, and Diana Ross, there 
are thousandsof trained and talented 
professional actors and actresses who 
do not possess a celebrity that Holly- 
wood can market. Until they make it big 
somewhere else, they are, with a few 
exceptions, not likely to find much 
success in film or television. White 
performers have some of these same 
problems, but there are far more roles 
and far more productions ~+en to them. 


‘MOVIN’ ON UP:’’ THE JEFFERSONS AND THE WILLISES. Increasing 
numbers of blacks are finding employment in television shows such as ‘‘The 
Jeffersons.’’ Situation comedies, however, tend to trivialize serious ethnic 


problems. 


Members of minorities--with a few 
exceptions such as Sidney Poitier--have 
not moved into the media industries in 
positions of producers, writers, or 
directors where they could affect pro- 
grams. Those few who are producers 
and directors have almost no chance to 
choose or shape the character of their 
vehicles. The handful of writers who 
find work are viewed with suspicion 
whether they write about their own 
minority (they are presumed to have an 
ax to grind) or whether they attempt 
something general (they are not sup- 
posed to know about white folks). 

Black writers are lucky to succeed at 
all in film and television despite 
increased portrayal of Afro-American 
subjects. Even the phenomenal televi- 
sion production of Roots--using several 
writers and directors--employed no 
black writer; a black director was given 
the chance to do just one episode. 

Whites in the industry remain exclu- 
sive judges of what it suitable for 
viewing. They, in effect, define 
whatever ethnic content will get aired. 
Small wonder there is little authenticity 
in minority representation in the media. 

It takes a lot of money as well as 
command of an industrial apparatus to 
produce movies and television. A 
modest estimate for a one-half hour 
television show is $250,000. Rocky, ‘‘a 
low-budget film,’’ cost only $1.1 mil- 


lion. Such costs act as an effective 
censor to minority producers. 

And things are hardly better in public 
broadcasting. It suffers serious budget 
limitations, and, like commercial televi- 
sion, the public network and stations 
find the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s ‘‘fairness doctrine’’--obliging 
stations to grant equal time when one 
side of a controversy is aired--a suffi- 
cient reason to reject most programs 
that might have meaning to minorities. 


Minority Exposure 

At least television news has allowed 
minorities to bring their grievances 
before the public. The causes of such 
groups as freedom riders and marchers 
and Cesar Chavez’ farm workers have 
been brought into the home. Leaders 
like Martin Luther King and Stokely 
Carmichael, accused persons like Bobby 
Seale, Angela Davis, and Joanne Little 
gained a national audience through 


television news broadcasting. We 
assume media exposure gained them 
sympathy and support. 


But media exposure has cut both 
ways. The cameras recorded the White 
Backlash as eagerly as Black Power. 
They transmitted the riots in South 
Boston as quickly as the march on 
Washington. They broadcast the 
sentiments of the white, Pontiac, Mich- 
igan housewife protesting “‘forced bus- 
ing’’ as earnestly as they had the 
achievement of Mrs. Rosa Parks in the 
Montgomery bus boycott. 

Any group willing to make a display, 
break the public peace, engage a civil 
disobedience will catch the camera’s 
eye and be carried into the homes of 
America. Few things short of disorder, 
however, will have broad media impact. 
And minority demonstrators have paid a 
higher price, in the way of jailings, 
beatings, and killings, than have their 
white counterparts. 

Many do not share my pessimism 
about the media. Others find more 
substance in the images than I do. They 
detect there evidence of minority suc- 
cess and achievement, symbolic of their 
‘‘rising expectations.’’ 

I am impressed rather with the reality 
of unemployment touching as much as 
25 percent of black and minority youth 
of working age, of generations trapped 
in a hopeless welfare system, of a 
general retreat from social programs 
initiated in the 1960s. Vast numbers of 
parents have expectations that rise no 
higher than getting or holding a job, 
receiving a welfare check or food 
stamps, keeping their kids off drugs, 
reasonable heat and garbage removal, 
and police protection without brutality. 

The realities are rather dreary for the 
poor, the old, and the nonwhite in 
America. 

But many of us can avoid touching the 
centers of this plight. Automobiles 
transport us around the ghettos, and 
mass media give us images of easy 
optimism. Therefore, only a persistent 
scepticism of manufactured illusions 
will keep us in touch with our reality. 
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Several hundred spectators saw the Olympic flame burning 
throughout the day’s competition. 


Special Olympics draws crowd esis 


The only hitch last Friday in the 
third annual Special Olympics 
was a shortage of ribbons, said 
Randy Kermode, MPC instructor 
in charge of the games. 

‘‘But those who didn’t receive 
ribbons will be getting them in 
the mail,’’ Kermode said, noting 
that each of the more than 300 
compeitors will get a participant 
ribbon. 


Mentally handicapped indivi- 
duals from 11 schools and com- 
munity agencies came to the 
event at MPC from throughout 
Monterey County, Kermode said. 

With organizational help from 
his MPC recreation class, more 
than 100 volunteers, mainly from 
the Monterey Peninsula, made 
the Special Olympics work, he 
said. 


Prizes were made by possible 
by cash donations from the MPC 
Circle K Club and from indivi- 
duals. 

Twenty of the winners will be 
selected for a trip to UCLA and 
the state-level Special Olymics 
competition. The trip is being 
spearheaded by the Salinas Jay- 
cees. 


Six-to-nine year olds are running happily in the 25-yard dash. 
Gary Neen took first place and David Gaines came in 
second. 


in the obstacle race. 


running and jumping strenuously, were out front 


Raincoats were in order for 
those who competed in the pie 
throwing contest. 


Dennis Rolandi of Greenfield shows the technique which won 


second place for him in the softball throw. 
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The A’s Dilemma 


By Mark Silva 


There has been talk that sports are now too modern, too jazzed 
up, full of exploding scoreboards and instant replays and barely clad 
pompom girls who frequently display more movement on the 
sidelines than athletes do on the field. | | 

Return with me then to those thrilling days of yesteryear, when 
rapid communication was nonexistent, when people stood outside 
newspaper office windows to await the scores of World Series 
games. . 

The Oakland A’s have returned to the turn of the: century. You 
either attend a game in Oakland or you wait for the late TV news in 
the evening or the morning paper to learn the score. Radio 
broadcasts? What are you, a radical or something? 

Oh, Charlie Finley did hire a station to broadcast the A’s games. 
The only trouble is that no one can pick it up in Monterey or any 
other place in Northern or Central California. 

As you undoubtedly have read in other publications, after several 
years of affiliation with KNBR in San Francisco, one of those 
clear-channel setups that can be heard practically everywhere in the 
Western Hemisphere, the A’s are now on a 10-watt non-commercial 
college FM station. 

If you live anywhere in Central California, you are in a great deal 
of trouble. The 10-watt station, KALX, is owned by the University of 
California in Berkeley, which is some 12 miles north of the Oakland 
Coliseum, where - at last report - the A’s play their home games. 
Claims are thai the station’s signal can reach two million of the 
some five million people in the Northern-Central California region. 
Maybe if those people have antennas that will bring in Peking. 

As a research project, this reporter tried to listen to the A’s home 
opening game. I have a friend whose residence is atop the Oakland 
Hills. His residence is some six miles from the university, seven 
from the transmitter and seven from the Coliseum. It was a clear 
night and the Soviets reportedly were not trying to jam signals. 

But after 15 minutes of moving the dial on the FM band to and 


fro, the assignment was abandoned as utterly hopeless and the 


would-be listener settled upon Fleetwood Mac music. 

Baseball is a marvelous game. It does not go down easily. All 
spring rumors were rife that the A’s would be playing every place 
west of Suez. The key player, Vida Blue, was traded to the Giants. 
Finley told his players that they would not be playing in Oakland. 
So what happens? More than 17,000 fans turn out for opening night, 
that’s what happens. To be sure, tickets were half price. And the 
A’s didn’t even draw 2,000 spectators to each of the next two 
games. 

Still, 17,000 to watch a team that wasn’t supposed to be. around, 
that maybe won’t be around in the future? And with virtually no 
radio broadcast? Somebody out there must like the sport. 

Parenthetically, it mujst be pointed out that sporting aficianados 
in the local area are always getting the short end of the stick when it 
comes to TV. Games are always arriving at 10:30 a.m., unless 
they’re delayed and arriving at 4:30 p.m. - long after the results 
have been in the news. Even now, ABC-TV believes the Pacific 
Coast must watch its Monday Night telecast three hours after the 
game is history. 

Stories persist that the A’s will not finish this season in Oakland, 
that they will depart on a long trip - forever. Or if this fails to occur, 
that the team definitely will not be playing the 1979 season in 
Northern California. 

Possibly, but if San Francisco, Oakland and the lineup of people 
who control baseball could not agree on dispatching the A’s this 
winter, what makes you think they will accomplish this in the 
future? If players blundered as much as executives, fans would boo 
them into oblivion. 

The end result of the activities of the previous few months is that 
baseball in our area may have received the boost it did not receive 
under normal circumstances. Fans who were blase or unapprecia- 
tive suddenly became aware of the situation with the A’s and Giants 
and decided that it was incumbent to attend games now. Or they 
would never attend them. 

Baseball is indeed a marvelous game! 


Lobo nine to face 
Skyline tomorrow here 


By Mark Silva 


banging out three hits apiece and 


MPC won its second straight 
Coast Conference baseball game 
last Friday, defeating Gavilan 
College 10-7 in a wild slugfest. 

A day earlier, the Lobos had 
routed league-leading Hartnell 
10-1 

The Lobos two victories evened 
the team’s league record at 8-8 
and also brought them to .500 
baseball overall at 12-12. 

Despite giving up 12 hits, 
including two home runs, Lobo 
pitcher Harold McEnroe was 
around at the end of the game to 
pick up his third victory against a 


_ single defeat. 


For the Lobos, rightfielder Joey 
Gimble and designated hitter Guy 
DeBets each had a field day, 


driving in two runs each. Left 
fielder Mike Harbart had two 
hits. | 
Against Hartnell, Lobo pitcher 
Tony Jordan returned to action 
and limited the Panthers to just 
five hits and struck out 11 batters. 


The victory not only was ano- 
ther important league win for the 
Lobos and increased their chan- 
ces of making the post-season 
playoffs, it also provided a psy- 
chological lift as the team now 
knows it can beat the Panthers 
should the two meet in the 
plavoffs. 

The Lobos were scheduled to 
play Gavilan yesterday. The next 
game for the team is Saturday at 
home against Skyline. 
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Trackmen 


FRANKLY SPEAKING 


ITS NOT NECESGARY FOR 
ME TO REMIND YOu THAT 


KIND OF SEASON MEN. 
gy) > ER. AND WOMEN. 


... by phil frank 


A DIFFERENT 


take third 


in conference final 


By Danny Edwards 

Scoring well in the distance 
running events, MPC’s track and 
field team placed third behind 
Hartnell and Skyline colleges at 
the Coast Conference finals last 
Saturday at Hartnell. 

Team scores were: Hartnell 
195, Skyline 145, MPC 129, 
Menlo 50 and Cabrillo 33. Scoring 
was on a 10-8-6-4-2-1 basis - ten 
points for first, eight for second, 
etc. | 7 
The Lobos took four firsts and 
set four new school records. Tim 
Minor won the 3,000 meter 
steeplechase in 9:27.1, nipping 
Skyline’s Bill Amable by one 
second. John Sup, beset by 
illness and injuries for most of the 
season, came through with a 
victory in the 1,500 meter run. 
Sup’s time of 3:54.4 broke the 
existing MPC and meet records. 
Phil Adams won the 5000 meter 
run in 15:07.1, breaking Minor’s 
old mark of 15:12.0 set earlier this 
season. Percy Davis won the 100 
meter dash in 10.7, then set an 
MPC record in the 200 at 21.7, 
but was edged out for the victory 
by Hartnell’s Tiny Davis in a 
photo finish. Dave Viars won the 
javelin. with a toss of 192 feet 9 


record set this year. 

The Lobos scored 42 points in 
distance events (800, 1,500 and 
5,000 meters) alone and if not for 
Viars they may not have finished 
so close to Skytline. Along with 
his javelin victory, Viars - a strong 
candidate for the State Decathlon 
Championships - placed in four 
other events. He took thirds in the 
110-meter high hurdles and the 
discus, fourth in the triple jump, 
and sixth in the shot put. To end 
the day, he ran a leg in the 
mile-relay team, which was third. 
MPC, though, was weak in most 
of the field events, totaling only27 
points in the six different jumps 
and throws. 


Other Lobos who placed inclu- 
ded (all running distance in 
meters): 


1,500 = Steve Tamagni, 3:59.3, 


3rd; Mike Kenneda, 3:59.5, 4th. 


800 - Tamagni, 1:57.7, 4th. 


Shot Put - Marcus Alden, 42 feet 
10 inches, 3rd. 


400 Intermediate Hurdles - Jay 
Castellano, 57.1, 3rd. 


110 High Hurdles - Castellano, 
16.1, 4th. 


5,000 - Minor, 15:10, 2nd; Paul 
Hamilton, 15:12.9, 4th; Rick 
Guilfoy, 15:15, 5th. 


Mile-Relay (Castellano, Viars, 
Tamagni and Davis) - 3:28, 3rd. 


400-Relay (Davis, Norwood, Cas- 
tellano and Vinson) - 43.9. 

Other meet records were set by 
Greg Tafralis of Skyline in both 
the discus and shot put; Skyline’s 
Jeff Maxwell in the 800; and Tiny 
Davis of Hartnell in the 200. 

The Lobos will compete in the 
Small School State Champion- 
ships at Porterville today, then 
travel to Fresno tomorrow for the 
competitive West Coast Relays. 
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Women take 
league first 


MPC’s well-balanced women’s 
track and field team _ easily 
trounced its competition in the 
Coast Conference finals last Sat- 
urday at Hartnell. 

The Lobos set ten of the 11 
conference records and amassed 
199 points, topping Hartnell’s. 
100, Cabrillo’s 79, Skyline’s 17 
and Menlo, which did not score. 
MPC’s Katie Ingalls set three of 
those records by winning the 
100-meter dash, 12.6, the 200- 
meter dash, 25.8, and_ the 
400-meter dash, 58. She was a 
member of the record setting 
400-meter relay squad, 52.6, 
which included Uschi Englert, 
Cathy Matthews and LaDonna 
White. This same four set still 
another record in the mile-relay 
with a 4:13.1 clocking. Ingalls 
also was second in the long jump 
with a leap of 16 feet 7 inches. 

Other new meet standards 
were set by MPC’s Patty Cooper 
with victories in the 1,500-meter 
run, 4:49.5, and the 800-meter 
run, 2:27.6;- Pat English’s win- 
ning effort of 10:25.5 in the 
3,000-meter run; and Lauri Jones 
triumphs in the discus, 130 feet 5 
inches, and the javelin, 110 feet 8 
inches. The lone record not 
achieved by MPC was set when 
Sandy Ferreria of Cabrillo won 
the high jump, clearing 5 feet 1 
1/2 inches, beating Cathy 
Matthews’ effort of 5 feet 1/2 
inch. 

Other MPC placers included 
Uschi Englert, fourth in the long 
jump; Cathy Matthews, second in 
the 400; Lauri Jones, third in the 
shot put; Pat English and Kim 
Bedell, second and fifth respect- 
ively in the 1,500; LaDonna White 
second, and Phyllis Brown, fourth 
in the 100; Bedell and Englert, 
third and fourth respectively in 
the 800; White and Brown, 
second and fourth in the 200; 
Leslie Brandlin, second in the 


: javelin; Patty Cooper, second, 


Kim Bedell, fourth, and Gail 
Dowling, sixth, in the 3,000. 

The Lobos, undefeated so far in 
all competition, are at Porterville 
today for the Small School State 
Championships and will also 
compete in the Fresno West 
Coast Relays tomorrow. 


inches and broke his own schoo)! Women’s basketb all of these. girls and wish them the 


The women’s basketball team 
was knocked out of the Coast 
Conference Shaughnessy playoffs 
by Ohione College by a score of 
67-42 last week. 

The Renegades of Ohlone were 
ranked ninth going into the 
contest with the Lobos. 

MPC, which finished third in 
the league standings, ended the 
season with an overall mark of 
8-12. 

MPC’s scoring attack was led 
by sophomore forward Margie 


- Williams with 15 points. Frosh 


guard Ileana Bowles tallied 11 
and frosh center Candace Kenyon 
10. 

MPC coach Sue Linder reflect- 
ing on the team’s overal! perfor- 
mance for the season, said, ‘‘I 
thought we played well all season 
long. I am proud of every player 
and thought all of them gave 
super efforts every time they 
went out to play. I will miss a lot 


best of luck in the future.’’ 


Women’s tennis 


The Lobos women’s tennis 
team completed Coast Confer- 
ence play with a 6-3 win at Ohlone 
College last -week, giving the 
ladies second place in conference 
standings. 

MPC, 11-3 in league and 13-8 
overall, is currently competing in 
the conference championships at 
Hartnell College in Salinas. The 
championships will run. through 
Saturday. 

Men's golf 

The men’s golf team wrapped 
up the league title with a 38-16 
win over Menlo College last week, 

MPC’s Derek Claveran was 
medalist with a three-over-par 75. 

The Lobos finished conference 
play at 11-1 and 22-3 overall. 


ays 


